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History in Primary Schools. 
(s MISS JULIA A. KING. 

STUDY is important in proportion as it is a means of 
A culture, and furnishes knowledge. In these days of re- 
form, when the old gives place to the new, when the long- 
tried is superseded by the untried, it is a little strange that 
history has not been made to subserve more effectually these 
two great purposes of education. The popular idea has been, 
and is now, “ to read it up”; and, because of the small grain 
of truth in it, the excuse has been allowed to obtain. This 
aversion has arisen, doubtless, from insufficient teaching. 
The best results can never be hoped for so long as the work 
of the first few years is entrusted to young, incompetent per- 
sons. No one. intending to rear a fine, solid superstructure, 
would set a raw hand to laying the foundation. A man pur. 
suing such a course would be called a consummate fool. But 
just the same thing is done, over and over again, in the in- 
struction of our schools. It prevails everywhere, in country 
and town ; and it is all wrong. 

Another difficulty lies in the school-books which have 
been put into the hands of these unskilled workmen. The 
books have been too diffuse, or else too concise — great, port- 
ly bodies, or else rattling skeletons; the one unwieldy and 
confusing, the other uninteresting. 
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In order that this study be of the most use, it should be- 
gin in the primary school as early as the third year, or as soon 
as the child begins sentence-building. The main object here 
is to give facility of expression, teach command of language, 
and furnish a vocabulary. This purpose will be accomplished 
most readily by oral teaching. Do not understand by oral 
that a certain stereotyped portion is given, which the child is 
required to memorize; but rather story-telling. Bright and 
sparkling stories, full of the teacher’s own vivacity and indi- 
viduality — not quite original as to facts, certainly, but en 
tirely so as to expression. The knowledge imparted to such 
pupils will of necessity be sketchy, bits of the lives of histori- 
cal men and women— biographies, if you wiil. The facts 
ought to be adhered to, and all the impressions left, as far as 
possible, correct. 

Having given the lesson in this manner, the next step 
is to recall it. Let the children tell it or write it. Ask ques- 
tions, and let them answer in sentences. Give out words to 
be put into sentences containing a fact or opinion. These are 
only a few of the ways by which a teacher may lead the pu- 
pil to apply the knowledge he has gained. Consider such an 
exercise of sufficient importance to give it a daily recitation, 
and the progress in composition, even in young scholars, will 
be astonishing. 

A year or two later, when the juvenile history is put into 
the hands of the pupil, many of the names will be old acquain- 
tances. He will be interested in them at once, because he 
knows them. They will not be dim conceptions, but vivid re- 
alities. 

One great difficulty in teaching history is that it is all so 
dim and far off. One lady whom I once knew, for a day took 
the place of the regular teacher in a Bible-history class. 
Four or five weeks after, it chanced the same teacher again 
took the class. Before the lesson one of the boys said, “* Please 
begin where you left off, and tell us the rest of it.” He had 
failed to find out the rest of it, though he had been in the 
class at every lesson. 
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In the use of the book never require, nor even allow, a 
verbatim recitation. Many teachers, | know, urge the impor- 
tance of learning the words in order to acquire a vocabulary. 
But it seems to me an egregious biunder. I would rather the 
pupil should never have a vocabulary, than that he should get 
itso. A vocabulary acquired by committing to memory the 
words in a few paragraphs of history is useless — worse than 
useless. It is a dead language, the like of which was never 
under the sun. The boy’s hero might better be “ plucky,” 
and “ whip ’em out.” That smacks of a live boy, and not of a 
parrot. Aim to secure a free, childish expression, as far re- 
moved from the book as the mature man is from the child. 

The sentence-building of the early course should be con- 
tinued, occurring less frequently, but more extended. A\l- 
ways encourage the pupil to express himself freely, without 
fear of criticism or ridicule. Create an interest; talk the 
matter over; stir up thought; and the expression will come 
naturally. But begin with the thought, not the expression. 
Work from the inside outward. 

History, to teach language, must begin very early, and 
be taught first orally, as materia! for sentence-building, after- 
wards by the use of the book. The recitation must always be 
required in the child’s own words, and written exercises be 
frequent. 

History may be made a means of thought-culture. Teach 
people, not events; or at least teach events so as to know the 
people. We talk a great deal about the grand march of 
events, the development of the ages, etc., as though all the 
men and women were but pulled puppets. Pitiable that so 
many of them were! We talk of campaigns and battles, but 
nothing of the general who planned or the men who feil. 
One reason why abridged histories seem objectionable is be- 
cause so nearly all the little incidents are left out whereby 
we become acquainted with the man himself. Richard Coeur 
de Lion is every boy’s hero. He quite dotes on the youth, 
and hurrahs for Richard when Saladin is defeated. But when 
they find out, if by chance they do, of his supper of Saracen 
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boys or of his fearful massacre, their ardor for the man is a 
little daunted. This only occurs as an illustration of how in- 
sufficient books, even if well made, are for all purposes of 
teaching. The teacher must be able to impart such incidents 
as will afford the child a key to the characters he is studying. 
Cultivate acquaintance with the men and women. Dress 
them in their fitting robes, and live with them a few months. 
Use this as the first means of awakening thought. 

In history, as in everything else, there is a germ which 
grows —a cause, followed by an effect, which in turn is again 
a cause. Dwell upon this sequence of events. Bring clearly 
out both renote and immediate causes. Weigh each event, 
and trace its results through subsequent events. Especially 
in studying wars this line of thought ought to be developed. 
Such a course will be found efficacious in rousing the child to 
think for himself, to judge, to draw conclusions. To cultivate 
thought-power, then, teach persons and characters, causes 
and effects. 





Kindergarten Toys, and How to use Them. --- II. 
| HEINRICH HOFFMANN. 


ECOND GIFT.—This consists of a wooden ball, a cylinder, 
S and a cube, with holes and eyelets in each; also, some 
strings and a stick. Thorough acquaintance with the proper- 
ties, peculiarities, and relations to each other, of the ball, the 
cylinder, and the cube, by a series of practical illustrations, is 
the main object of this collection. Now, the soft colored ball, 
harmless to the child and involving no danger to surrounding 
objects, is substituted by one which conveys to the child’s 
mind more clearly the ideas of smoothness, weight, hardness, 
and sound. 

The following lessons and exercises throughout this treat- 
ise comprise the entire range of infant-life, from babyhood to 
the age of six or seven. It must be left to the judgment of 
mothers and teachers to select, adapt, and alter, for each indi- 
vidual age and capacity, what they think best. 
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In order to understand fully any object, compare it with 
the opposite of its own kind. Thus, the ball and the cube are 
opposites, the minute comparison of which will illustrate the 
peculiar qualities of each far better than the examination of 
one alone can. Between the two the cylinder stands as medi- 
um, combining in itself the roundness of the ball and the sur- 
faces and edges of the cube. If we fancy the edges removed, 
the ball is reproduced: if the roundness be squared and lev- 
eled, the cube will be seen. 

Draw comparison, Ist, between the soft and the wooden 
ball; 2d, between the ball and the cylinder. How can you 
place several cylinders on one another? Try to do the same 
with the balls. Roll the cylinder. Roll the ball. What dif- 
ference is there in their progressive motions? Can you roll 
the cylinder on the ends? Put the cylinder upright on a piece 
ef paper; run a pencil round the edge; try the same with a 
ball. How can you pile ball, cylinder, and cube, on one an- 
other? Try it another way. Is there a third? Explain the 
use of the cylinder in the garden, the kitchen, the street, the 
mangle, in machinery in general; of the ball in its various 
materials and adaptations. How many surfaces has the ball ? 
How many the cylinder? 

Most of the games, as described in the first gift, can be 
repeated with the wooden ball, only let it be understood that, 
for the purpose of throwing, the soft ball only is to be used. 
An excellent exercise in developing a sense for rhythm and 
music is afforded by the wooden ball. A child marks the fall 
of the long syllables, in the singing or reciting of verses, by 
gently knocking the ball against a hard substance. Whilst, 
for instance, the children drop the ball from one hand into 
the other, one child marks the time — 

Dew-drops from the leaflets roll, 
From my hands the little ball. 

What can the ball do? It can lie quiet, roll, fall, jump, 
swing, give a knock, rise, spin round, come and go; and, ona 
string, it can swing, dance about, describe a: circle on the 
floor, whirl around, imitate the pendulum of a clock, show the 
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perpendicular line, etc. In all these exercises, use as many 
rhymes as you can think of. They assist and exercise memo- 
ry, give a livelier interest, and draw greater attention to the 
manipulations: they cultivate a taste for verse and musical 
rhythm. The following exercises need no further explana- 
tions :— 

Round the edge I run in a plate, right across when on a slate ; 

Move your hands, and bid me go; strict obedience will I show. 


Let me rest, or run, or roll; make a bell of me to toll; 
Let me swing, or dance, or fall; always I am yours, the ball. 


Under all circumstances the ba!l is the same: not so the 
cylinder. Put a string through the brass eyelet in the edge, 
bring both ends together, twirl the double string well by 
turning the eylinder round and round. When the string is 
firm, draw gently the ends apart and unwind it. The cylinder 
will quickly revolve, and will show a totally different body. 
When the string is nearly unwound, join the ends quickly 
again, and the revolving force of the cylinder will retwirl it, 
so that this play may be continued for any length of time. 


The same experience will be made when the string is applied 
to either of the two remaining eyelets; so that the cylinder, 
in its rapid revolutions, will show three different forms, all 


more or less illustrating its relations to the ball. 

The child is born a poet, and his little world is a paradise 
of poetry and imagination. He embodies in imagination, 
with life and beauty and graceful art. the simplest and rudest 
forms, just as some nations, like the ancient Egyptians and 
Persians, used to do in their infancy. The ball, or cube, or 
cylinder, on a string, will be to him a better representation ot 
a cow, a dog, a sheep, and a hundred other things, than the 
most elaborate carvings in a toy-store, because they are the 
creations of his own genius or imagination. The form of the 
cylinder will call in mind many objects which resemble it: a 
pile of coins, a cucumber, a sausage, ete. 

Examine the surfaces of the cube. Compare them with 
the surfaces of familiar objects in the room —the table, the 
door, the slate, the window-pane, ete. Notice the impression 
of the surfaces on the sense of touch—smooth, leveling; in 
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opposition to that of the edges—sharp, cutting; and of the 
corners— pointed, piercing. What lines,and how many of 
each description border the surface? Illustrate the horizon- 
tal and the perpendicular line by numerous lines in the room. 
Explain and exemplify the right angle. Let the children find 
other lines in the room, in the corners of the window-panes, 
and elsewhere. Express their positions by words: at the top, 
to the right, left; at the bottom, to the right, left. Compare 
the surface of the cube with the curved one of the cylinder. 
How many surfaces has the-cube? Holding it up, let their 
places be defined by top, bottom, front, back, right and left 
sides. Compare it with the room, and point out the same six 
surfaces. Then expose to view one surface only; then two, 
by turning an edge; then three, by turning a corner towards 
them. Can you see more than three surfaces at once’ How 
many edges and corners do you see when you see one, two, or 
three surfaces? How many edges has the cube? How many 
of them are horizontal? How many corners are there? How 
many right angles¢ The cube will rest on any of the surfa- 
ces. Can you place it onan edge?’ Is it really impossible? 
Can it stand on a corner? The surfaces are called squares, 
because their sides are of equal length and their angles equal 
in size. Explain the difference between corner and angle. 
When this is well understood, apply the stick to the perfora- 
ted cube. First, put it through the hole from corner to cor- 
ner, and twirl it round between the fingers; 2d, through ‘the 
hole from side to side, when the swift revolving will show the 
cylinder; and, 3d, through the hole from edge to edge, when 
the reverse form of the first will appear. The same object 
may be attained by applying a string to the brass eyelets. 

That many interesting and easy lessons in arithmetic can 
be added, needs no more than a hint. 

Tuirp Girr.—One of the greatest blessings ever bestowed 
on mankind by the great Giver of all bounties, is the spirit of 
inquiry —that eager, restless thirst after knowledge, which 
has been the first and principal agent of all human progress. 
Without it. we should scarcely have raised ourselves above a 
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mere animal existence. The same spirit that prompts men 
like Humboldt or Livingstone to hazard their invaluable 
lives amid inconceivable dangers animates every little child, 


and manifests itself in every action, in every idea of his play- 


A single cube, after being fully comprehended, will not sat- 
isfy him long. If he had a knife, and if the material of the 
cube would less resist him, he would certainly divide it into 
parts, to investigate the interior, and to have materials for 
new and further compositions. This natural tendency led 
Froebel to select for the third gift a wooden cube, divided in- 
to eight equal parts, so that each part should represent the 
whole on a smaller scale. Thus we have in this gift or box 
eight cubes. The first thing the child will have to learn must 
be the proper mode of opening, emptying, refilling, and clos 
ing the box. The lid is opened about half an inch, the box 
reversed, bottom upwards, the lid fully withdrawn and the 
box lifted off gently, when the eight cubes appear as they 
were in the box. The box should afterwards be placed over 
the cubes, which should be gradually drawn off the table on 
to the lid of the box; then the whole should be reversed. and 
the lid put on again. Careless throwing out of the box, any 
how, must not be permitted. Let the child practically learn, 
and learn it early, that order is the soul of everything. He 
will soon experience that an irregular filling of the box will 
not give space to half the number of cubes — 
Each cube must have its proper place; 
Two can not be where one has space. 

In erder to cultivate harmoniously the three powers — 
intellect, feeling, and acting —the forms practiced with this 
and all the following gifts are threefold: 1st, mathematical ; 
2d, artistic; third, forms of general utility. We may call 
them the three H’s—head, heart, hand. What we know to 
be mathematically right and true; what we /ee/ to be proper, 
harmonious, good, and noble, we must put into working shape 
and must app/y to life and life’s hard labor with a steady will 
and with sound energy. It is the old, familiar thinking, feel- 
ing, doing. 
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First Series: Mathematieal Forms.—Compare the dis- 
sected cube with the solid cube of the second gift. Observe 
the cross cuttings on each side of this, whilst the other is one 
undivided whole. Two cubes above, then beside each other: 
two times two times two are eight. Divide the whole in two 
equal parts, first in the perpendicular, then in the horizontal 
direction. Whilst the children do this, let them say, A whole, 
two halves; and joining them again, Two halves, one whole. 
With more advanced pupils you may continue: A half, two 
quarters ; a whole, four quarters. It will be easy to illustrate 
in a clear manner addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
up to the number eight. Word and action must, however, al- 
ways go together. It is advisable to have the tables check- 
ered with cross lines, so that the whole is divided into squares 
exactly of the size of the cubes. The greatest accuracy and 
order in placing the cubes will thus be easily attainable. 
Place the cubes side by side in one long line: say what it 
represents. Then, counting them, take four off for a second 
line, representing a street; or place each one singly, in two 
rows, as villas. Place two, one on the other, the upper cube 
covering the lower one perfectly ; then let the top cube over- 
hang the bottom one: how far can it project without drop- 
ping? Try to pile more cubes on one another, overhanging 
each other. Erect two straight pillars, and let the child try 
to lift one up and put it down again without disarranging the 
cubes. Then try the same with one pile in each hand. The 
pile should at first be of two or three cubes only, and the num- 
ber may be gradually increased. By degrees the child will 
acquire sufficient steadiness of nerve to carry any combina- 
tion of cubes in his hands through the room, and to place the 
whole on the table in perfect safety. 

To practice well the important art of expressing ideas in 
a concise and unmistakable manner, the teacher may propose 
the following games: 

Teacher. I will take eight cubes, and will shut my eyes, 
and Charles shall tell me how to place each single cube. 

Charles. Four cubes side by side. 
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Teacher places them: J a 


Charles. No, teacher; close together. 
Teacher. Well, then, now repeat: Four cubes, close to- 


gether, side by side. BMH 


Charles. Four cubes on the top.in the middle. 


Teacher. Right. What does it resemble ¢ 


Charles. A candlestick. Another child says, A steam- 
boat. Another says, A factory, with a high chimney 

As to exercises in arithmetic, care must be taken not to 
leave for the present the safe and firm ground of ocular dem- 
onstration, nor to attempt to exceed the limit of eight; and, 
above all, to consider the age and thé capacity of the children. 
There should be no mere lip-work and parrot routine. What- 
ever is taught must be clearly and thoroughly understood. 

Second Series of Forms: Artistic.—These forms are to 
cultivate the sense for the beautiful, the tasteful —the result 
of order, harmony, and symmetry. They train the eye to see 
quickly and distinetly; the feelings to reject all that is un- 
sightly, to revolt. against everything misshapen, inharmoni- 
ous, untidy: and the hand quickly and steadily to improve, 
to re-arrange, to rectify. The immense importance of such 
exercises, their incalculable bearing on the moral character, 
as well as on a happy. successful course of life, can not require 
any special recommendation. By the cultivation of the out. 
ward eye, the inner perception and intelligence will become 
all the clearer; and these exercises will be an invaluable pre- 
liminary introduction to a study of art. 

An important principle in Fraebel’s system may be stated 
here. Accustom the child to develop figures and forms by 
slight changes and alterations, rather than to destroy each 
single one preparatory to constructing another. Proceed from 
one given form to a new one naturally and logically. Here- 
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in, indeed, is more than first meets the eye. The child will 
learn to be strictly methodical in all his doings, as well as in 
his reasoning. 

Now set the cubes before you, as they stand in the box. 
Place one of each of the four cubes of the upper half to the 
four sides of the lower, beginning at the middle ‘of the sides 
and proceeding to the ——” — 


ee 


Fave to Face to face. Ey ® wo eal Face to face. Face to 
double face. double face. 


“= yA ee 


: Edge to edge. Edge to 
a mabe ea . double edge. 


Move the inner square, so that the edges touch (see the 
next figure.) 


1 Let A, B, C, D, be stationary, and 1, 2,3, and 4 

“ move around as above, resting first at the surface, 

«then at the edges, etc.; but they must not lose the 

. diamond form. Let nine children make each the 

3 open star, and join them, so that 1 touch 3 at the 
edge, and 4 touch 2. Three stars will thus be joined horizon- 


tally, and three perpendicularly. 
gE 
| 


Proceed by putting the diamonds straight. &@ B 


Develop in the same way as above, moving the extreme 
cubes. Push the outer or extreme cubes between the station- 


ary ones, so as to form a square with an open centre: 


1 


wg. a Push the corner cubes out, join the left-hand edge 
a" of 2 to the top edge of B, 3 to C, 4 to D,1 to A, and 
>] * continue the rotary movement as above. Then put 
a m a, 2, 3, 4, (diamond form,) at the corners of A, B, C, 
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D ; remove the latter from the centre, so that all touch at the 
edges, and an octagon appears. Any of these forms will serve 
as part of a whole pattern, when repeated and composed in 
the way described above. 

The following is also interesting and instructive: Make 
one oblong, four cubes high, and two deep or wide. Whatev- 
er alterations are made should be effected with both hands on 


each of the two columns simultaneously. For instance, 


take two from the top, and place them edge to edge at the 


bottom. Once more the same, a and once 

| 
more. Take the two bottom ones, and place 
. them, diamond shape, on the top; and so‘on. 
4 @ Thousands of variations may be made, all thor- 
oughly symmetrical. Thus children learn to hear, to think, to 


act, correctly and quickly. 

Third Series: Forms of Utility —Even the perfect har- 
mony between head and heart will prove unsatisfactory with- 
out thé signal glory of practical results —of fruits that enrich 
the industrial world with the happy realization of ideal 
dreams. Our third series of forms leads the child from the 
realms of mind and artistic realism to the matter of-fact nec- 
essities of everyday life. He now becomes architect, mason, 
carpenter, shipwright, and whatever his imagination will make 
him, by means of the simple material. Begin with the sim- 
plest form and proceed, developing, altering, step by step, one 
form into another, without destroying. The child will soon 
understand that accuracy, neatness, and exact fitness are in- 
dispensable to success. It would be absurd to dictate one un- 
changeable set of forms. The greatest freedom of choice is 
granted, so long as the important principle of developing, in- 
stead of isolating, is observed. 

The younger the children are, the greater will be their 
tendency to pile up. So one may proceed at once to the col- 
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umn, repeating the word “up,” as the child adds another 
cube. Then taking them off one by one, say “ down and up,” 
placing this time the second in diamond shape on the first, 
the third facing him again, the fourth in diamond form, and 
soon. A round tower will be seen. The next form may be 
the zigzag tower, whilst another child makes the 
second cube overhang the first to the left; and 
when both are finished, they may be gently joined 
so as to form one building. A few simple illustrations 
will assist the teacher better than a verbal description can. 
The teacher will know how to bring each in its proper place, 
as well as how to assist the children in giving to each form 
its proper name. 


UPRIGHT FORMS. 


Ts ah aap wee 


Cave. Open Cave, Garden Bench, Drinking-Troug, 


ts 


A Monument. 


FLAT FORMS. 


EYL #7 4 


Door-key. 4 Glass. Canuwestics and Umbrella, Hammer. ¥%ench. 
burning Candle. 


al a 


Necklace. Invalid’s Chair. 
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a, a 
aie 


The letters A E F H | K L N T and others. 


Table, Library Table. 





A More Economical Policy. 
MISS §S. C. STERLING. 


UR school boards are enjoying a season of more eco- 
() nomical policy. A shadow of finance has stretched its 
dark wings over the land, and upon the plea of “a contracted 
currency,” we are running wild with economy. With an in- 
crease in the banker’s till, the teacher’s net profits recede. 
We must economize ; we must resume ;— and with her $2.75 
boots she steps a little more carefully upon the rough pave- 
ment, fearing an additional scratch. while she has resumed 
her last calico and dyed alpaca. Life, so threadbare of result, 
has taken unto itself an additional burden; for, upon her sey- 
en or eight dollars a week, out of which she pays four dollars 
for unleavened bread and Graham cookies without sugar, fif- 
ty cents for washing at the lowest figures, she fails to see how 
she shall purchase the remaining needfuls, the new winter 
cloak, a modern hat; or furnish herself with the necessary 
amount of books and papers, subscribe for the Eclectic or the 
Contemporary Review and the Teacher, keep up her chari- 
ties, and have enough at the close of the year to pay her way 
to the back door of her father’s kitchen, where, as it is just 
harvest-time, she is especially needed, and in physical strength 
and vitality fully equal to the task before her; for has she 
not rested the whole year? Certainly. She has neither ex- 
hausted the clothes wringer nor washed dishes. She has had 
her washing done at an exorbitant price, played on Saturdays, 
and attended Sabbath-school on Sundays! 

It is true that in many places the salaries of our teachers 
have been lowered during the past year of financial struggle. 
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It is also true that in a few places they have been increased. 
In some parts of our country the wants and demands of our 
public servants are somewhat understood ; in many a decided 
deficiency exists ; and as the wells of salvation have filled, we 
have noticed also the ebbing of the incoming tide. Ladies, 
working upon fifty dollars per month, have been offered forty 
to forty-four dollars the present winter, and thus through the 
veductio ad absurdum. It is a rare treat to a school board to 
lower the working minimum of a lady teacher’s salary. Any 
excuse to take off a half dollar! Depreciated cnrrency, five 
cents! And this is economy, a gain —a gain to our children. 
What matter to them whether their teacher, who is their mod- 
el, friend, soul-helper, pattern, guide, embodying every ele- 
ment of purity, loveliness, holiness, be a coarse, illiterate, un- 
educated girl, or a refined, cultivated, intellectual woman, 
impressing her pupils with all grace and loveliness of charac- 
ter, all pure and true womanhood, all pure and true manhood ? 
What matter to our schools whether we employ and pay first- 
class teachers, or whether we lower our present high standing 
and reputation by ignorance and superstition steeped in penu- 
riousness and greenbacks? What difference whether we en- 
deavor to provide the best schools, the best teachers, the 
highest order of culture and discipline, the most perfect sys- 
tem and arrangemeut possible ; or whether we descend to Af- 
rican barbarism, Chinese manipulation, or Esquimaux seal- 
trapping? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

Fact, not fiction, is a foremost law of nature. This, be- 
cause of a struggle of finance; because our people have seen 
in the future a shadow of a few less dollars; because this 
spirit of parsimony so inveterately pervades all classes; be- 
cause we are so especially determined to keep down a proper 
remuneration for woman’s work ;— truly, because justice, eq- 
uity, and the rights of humanity enter so little into the natu- 
ral constitution of man. 

We will relate a little circumstance, occurring the past 
year in one of the northern towns of Michigan; or rather a 
chain of circumstances tending to one whole. Ina school of 
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five teachers eight changes were made in its corps of instruc- 
tors in one year. A principal and his wife, both teachers of 
excellent ability and culture, were summarily ejected at the 
close of the first term. They enjoyed the confidence, respect, 
and good will of the entire community. They commanded in 
the State high positions 1s educators They were at work 
upon the petty salary of $1,000 a year for both; the wife re- 
ceiving four hundred, the principal six hundred dollars! At 
the elose of the first term of the year, having taught in that 
place the previous two years upon the enormous sum named, 
they humbly requested, as feeling that faithful services 
might, sometime at least, be more honorably requited, a small 
advance in pocket-money. Was it granted? Nay, surely. 
Not even fifty cents would this school board give to retain a 
faithful teacher. Other instructors were obtained — a gentle- 
man and wife, upon a salary of seven hundred per year; the 
wife three hundred, the husband four hundred dollars. These, 
too, were fine teachers ; but, having been accidentally thrown 
out of a previous situation, were forced to accept a position 
for the remainder or the year at a merely nominal price. 
They remained two terms, which brought them to the close of 
this school year. But, successful teachers as were these also, 
this school board still sought to bring their school down to 
cheaper statistics ; and, having turned adrift two principals, 
with injured reputation, they decided that another year they 
would employ in their high school only one teacher, and that 
at a still reduced salary of four to six hundred. Hence an- 
other teacher was gotten unto them, of cheaper attainments 
and, in their penurious estimation, of greater executive abili- 
ty. “We will pull down,and build smaller.” Other instruct- 
ors in this school received equal justice. In the intermediate 
department one teacher was sacrificed at the close of each 
term curing that year. Either they, too, desired an increase 
of the scanty dimes, or they had punished the director’s chil- 
dren! After this wise a constant change was kept up in the 
corps of instructors in the high school. Only one teacher suc- 
ceeded in holding her position through the entire three terms, 
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and this was a great matter of surprise and remark through- 
out the adjacent counties. Like Lord Byron, she had awaked 
and found herself famous. 

Truly, the reputation of this schoo] has increased. Hith- 
er have teachers flocked from all parts of the State, seeking 
positions, yet knowing the treatment they would receive and 
the salaries. It has been a great inducement, if possible, to 
get a foothold in the premises. An outlook has been kept by 
teachers and those desiring to enter the service, if perchance 
a vacancy might oceur. But this happens seldom — scarcely 
oftener than once a term, throughout the entire corps of teach- 
ers. Few schools can equal this regime. All honor where 
honor is due. It is, truly, a more economical policy. The 
school has improved under the existence of specie currency. 
Its percentage of scholarship has risen. Pupils have flocked 
in as to an Alma Mater, and its reputation has stalked abroad 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. To the other 
schools of our State we would say, Go, do thou likewise. 


The Child. 
REV. THOS. HILL, D. D. 
\ THOROUGH and complete education ought to preserve 


and increase the pupil’s bodily health and strength; 
give him command of his own muscular and mental powers ; 
increase his quickness in perceiving through his five senses, 
and quicken his perception; form in him the habit of prompt 
and accurate judgment; lead in delicacy and depth in every 
right feeling, and make him inflexible in his conscientious and 
steadfast devotion to all hisduties. In other words, an integral 
education must include at least these four branches— gym- 
nasties, or care of the body; noetics, or training of the mind; 
esthetics, or cultivation of the tastes; and ethics, which shall 
include religion as we!l as duty. And in every part of each 
branch of education there will be a double end in view, viz., 
the increase of knowledge and the increase of skill. Each 

2i 
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study may be made the object of thought or the object of ae- 


tion. In the one case it is parsued as a science, in the other 
case as an art. 

In the present little book I occupy myself chiefly with the 
second branch, the education of the intellectual powers; not 
by any means because I comsider it as more important than 
the others, but simply because I have something to say up 
on it. 

The intellectual powers may be roughly, but conveniently 
divided into three groups — the perceptive, the imaginative. 
and the reflective. 

By perception I mean the direct vision of truth, whether 
by outward or by inward sense. By the five senses we have 
a direct perception of the presence of colors, sounds, odors, 
flavors, variations ef temperature, and other tangible and vis 
ible things. By the internal powers of consciousness we have 
a direet perception of our own feelings, and know that we 
love, hate, fear, are glad or sad; and by internal sense we al- 
so know the existence of space, time, power, thought. 

By imagination I mean the reproduction or imitation, in 
the mind, of the impressions made previously by direct per- 
ception. When imagination is confined to a simple reproduc 
tion of the impressions made in perception, it is usually called 
memory ; and the term imagination is by most persons con- 
fined to the cases in which the remembered impression is va- 
riously modified or merely imitated. The word fancy is by 
many writers applied to the cases in which the imagination is 
occupied with inventing imitations of external things, and 
the word imagination confined to inventions of character or 
of spiritual attributes. 

By reflection I mean the act of comparing, by help of the 
imagination, the truths of perception or the creations of the 
imagination. When this comparison of truths elicits new 
truths of relations between the compared truths, it is called 
reasoning. Thus reasoning may be considered as an art of 
bringing truths into a position to be perceived by the internal 
sight. 
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It may be observed that the words imagination, reason, 
and perception are also used to denote the faculties of the 


mind by which we perform the acts of imagination, reasoning, 


and perception. 

The first act of the mind must always be the direet per- 
ception of some truth, as the necessary prelude to any act of 
reason or imagination. In the history of any child’s intelleet- 
ual development it is always the case, also, that his powers of 
external perception give the earliest evidence of activity. 
For the first seven vears of his life his chief intellectual oceu- 
pation is the reception of impressions from the senses; and 
by the age of fourteen vears the powers of seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling. and feeling are in their fullest pertection. 

The power of imagination does not betray any activity 
until the child is more than a vear old; and it is later in at- 
taining its full vigor, whieh it seldom reaches betore the age 
of twenty-one. The reasoning power lies half dormant still 
later than the imagination, and seldom shows activity till af- 
ter the seventh year, nor develops its full strength until after 
the twenty-first. The will comes to its maturity of power with 
the development of reason. 

Nature thus indicates that a teacher, in educating the 
child, should give his earliest attention to the development of 
the child’s perceptive powers. Moreover, among these pow- 
ers those of external sense should be the first to receive care- 
ful training, such as given in the admirable kindergarten sys 
tem of Freebel. Afterwards. when the child has learned to 
perceive with every sense, the imagination must be system- 
atically cultivated. In learning to observe, he will learn to 
remember what he has observed — and this is an incidental 
culture of the imagination; but he must also be regularly 
trained to invention. This is admirably done by some of the 
kindergarten gifts; and I the more cordially express my ap- 
probation of the treatment of the child by Froebel’s system, 
because I disagree so totally with him in some of the consid- 
erations by which he would explain and justify his treatment. 

Nature further indicates that a child should not be expec- 
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ted or required to reason at an early age. Any direct train- 
ing of the logical powers, before the age of twelve years, is 
premature and, in most cases, a positive injury to the scholar. 
The common sense view would give facts before reasoning. 
Reasoning upon the facts is the work of a maturer mind. 
The play of the imagination should from the beginning be 
compared with or contrasted with facts, and in the later sta- 
ges of education be carefully guided by reason and conscience. 


The True Order of Studies. 


Education not the Acquirement of Knowledge. 
MISS HARRIET MARSH. 


N the present age every trwe teacher regards text-books as 
means to an end, or, in other words, the tools with which 


he works upor the pupil’s mind to prepare it for its lite work- 


Certain rudimentary branches are considered absolutely neec- 
essary in the educational training of every child. If these are 
used in a manner to bring out the strong points of mind and 
character, to strengthen the weaker, and to implant habits of 
application, industry, and attention, and to bring out the per- 
ceptive qualities, the teacher is doing his work. The child 
grows daily until, if he continues through the advanced cour- 
ses of study, manhood is reached, and we have the intelligent, 
sharp, quick-witted individual, who knows exactly what he1s 
worth in the eyes of the world, exactly where his weak points 
lie, and their remedy ; understands what work he is best fitted 
for and how to do it; understands too his surroundings; and, 
better still, is able to adapt himself to them. Habits of care- 
fal reading having been formed, the man is eventually pos- 
sessed of a stock of knowledge, each fact of which is system- 
atically labelled and laid away in his well-ordered brain, for 
use at a moment’s notice ; and we now have the well-educated, 
well-read man. 

Take, on the other hand, the teacher who considers the 
mere acquirement of knowledge as an education: here, if you 
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allow the expression, the cramming process is in full force. 
Pupils recite glibly and like parrots; the teacher has compar- 
atively little trouble ; examination day comes to crown the 
school with laurels —of a certain kind; and the graduate 
goes forth to fight the * battle of life.” and to prove his own 
worth — or the lack of it. 

Now comes the struggle. Though possessed, it may be, of 
energy and natural ability, the man, in five cases out of ten, 
goes through life with inaccurate ideas of himself and the 
world with which he is to deal; while his mind, though stored 
with facts. is like a lumber-room filled with a heterogeneous 
collection of articles in themselves valuable, but of little use 
to their possessor, because he seldom knows where to find the 
needed article or how to use it when found. Thus he limps 
through life, and at middle age we have the painful spectacle 
of a man who has tried all kinds of occupations and achieved 
a success in none, and of whom his friends will tell you that 
“he was good enough at book-learning when a boy, but he 
lacks faculty.” 


Educational Miscellany. 


—The fundamental condition and surest safeguard for 
the success of all educational work les in the personal worth 
of the educator. 

— Prof. Fawcett maintains that different students should 
be allowed to choose their own intellectual discipline so as to 
be in keeping with their aspirations and interests, and cites 
eases in which political economy developed mental powers 
after classics and mathematics failed to awaken them. 


— There is much truth in the popular notion that igno- 
rance is the mother of vice; but it is certainly not true that 
mastery of the alphabet and the multiplication table will suf- 
fice in itself to create habits of virtue, and it may lead to just 
the opposite result. Knowledge of whatever sort is power, in 
the sense that it supplies new facilities of action; but it is a 
power which, like wealth or bodily strength, may be either 
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used or misused, and its mere possession is no guarantee for 
Saturday Review. 


its being used aright. 

—A country is nothing without men, men are nothing 
without mind, and mind is little without culture. It follows 
that cultured mind is the most important product of a nation. 
The products of the farm. the shop, the mill, the mine, are of 
incomparably less vaiue than the produets of the school. It 
the schools of a people are well taught, all else will prosper. 
Wherever schools are neglected, it is a sure sign of national! 
degradation and decay. The central point of every wisely- 
administered government is its system of education. The ed 
ucation of youth well cared for by a nation,out of it will grow 
science, art, wealth, strength, and all else that is esteemed 
creat in the judgment of men. 


— Some nice words for a spelling-bee are ina late medi 
cal journal: “* My mind still hovers between two conclusions, 
viz., as to whether it is an aborted specimen of oycloctuloid 
nacromlacoordium, or a highly developed cryptococceusmeg 
ilogaloeyst of a strongylopleuron batracholeucocopridon me- 
galocyst of a strongylopleuron batracholeucocopridon.”....A 
recent French book on the United States illustrates the de 
moralization of our society by the ease of a teacher allowing 
: girl who misspells a word to be k’ssed by a boy, and grave- 
ly adds that thus the girls have forgotten their orthography, 
while the boys make remarkable’ progress!....Examiner : 
Name a domestic animal. Pupil: | don’t know what domes- 
tic means. E.: Mention some animal that lives with man. 
P. (triumphantly): Woman! A little fellow who went to 
school before going to ehurch, after his first visit to the latter 
remarked, * Mamma, the principal of that church talks lots, 
don’t he ?”....A Seotch boy, getting his first lesson in cipher - 
ing, asked his teacher: *“ Whaur diz a’ the figures gang till 
when they ‘re rubbit oot ?”....** Haven’t vou got cheek?” 
was the reply of a four-year-old to the teacher who asked him 
if he could read....Sally Verb was married the other day in 
Kansas. This is leap-year, and she was not to be declined. 
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Hints for the School-room. 


— It is not probable that any large number of our readers 
are engaged in kindergarten work ; but there is no primary or 
other teacher who can not read to advantage the article on 
that subject in this number. The bits of educational philoso- 
phy seattered through it would alone justify the space given 
to it. But the descriptions of apparatus and the methods ot 
using it may be utilized by anyone in charge of young child- 
ren. The gifts are easily mude, and the instructions for their 
use are so clear as to be easily followed, or new methods may 
be devised with a little ingenuity. Remember that the kin- 
dergarten apparatus and ideas may go in where the kinder- 
garten itself is impracticable. 


KEEP THE LITTLE ONES BUSY. 

In all grades of schools it is as necessary that soniething 
be given those at their seats to do as that the class on the 
floor be attended to. For primary grades may be given little 
words to print or write; afterwards simple sentences. If they 
are told to write the word or sentence five or ten times, they 
are learning to count at the same time they learn to write or 
print. Then little examples in addition and subtraction, such 
as will readily occur to the teacher, may be given to be cop- 
ied and solved, and will prove wonderfully interesting, keeping 
the little, restless fingers busy that would otherwise get into 
mischief. The second and third grades may take examples 
that involve multiplication and division, and are occasionally 
given orally by the teacher. They serve as a kind of mental 
gymnastics, wherein the whole school can listen and follow; 
and I might say as physical gymnasties too. if the pupils are 
allowed to indicate their completion of the example by rising. 

Write a single column of figures—as long a column as 
you wish, and ask those at their seats to write each figure 
down, multiply it by 2, and give the result, leaving the work 
and answer on the slate. Or add 2 or some other number te 
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each, and afterward subtract in a similar manner. In the 
lowest grade, of course, counting is the first thing to be done ; 
and counting ten forward and backward sometimes requires 
weeks to do it correctly and rapidly. Provide something to 
be counted — little sticks, colored beads, buttons, button- 
moulds, flowering beans, and any other pretty flower-seeds — 
anything interesting and not easily broken. These can be 
given out, a few to each pupil; and from them they are to 
count ten objects or arrange them in piles of two. three, or 
four ina pile. Provide yourself with four or five darning or 
worsted needles and as many pieces of string. Reward the 
good children by appointing them on a committee for making 
button-strings or strings of large colored beads, with perhaps 
ten beads on a string. 

A simple drawing placed on the board can be copied. 
Any teacher can learn to draw a picture of a common house- 
fly or a potato bug where everyone in the room can see it; 
and both teacher and pupil will find that by these little things 


the systematic study of animals and piants is frequently be 
gun, and the observation is quickened which in after life 
eads to many investigations into and much enjovment from 


eommon things. 

When pupils have been a term or two in the study of ge 
ography, write on the board, it may be, such a list as this :— 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, London. Let them 
write on their slates in what country or State each of these 
is found, and which way they would travel to reach the city 
named. For instance: “London is in the southeast part of 
Kngland. I should go ina northeast direction to reach that 
city.” K. B. F. 
COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS. 

Supposing this the first attempt at composition, the in- 
structor, addressing the class, says: Children, you have heard 
much talk about the writing of compositions. No doubt. you 
have heard older pupils speak of it quite often, and in such a 
way as to lead you to think it very hard and dreadfu ]. This 
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conclusion, let me tell you, is all wrong. Composition is not 
difficult, but quite easy. If you begin rightly, it is, aftera lit- 
tle practice, not only easy, but pleasant. Really, when you 
read an entertaining story you think it quite possible for you 
to write one too. At least you wish you could; and, very 
likely. if you knew how to begin, you would make a trial. 

I will now teach you a few things which you should know 
in order to write: 

1. Letters, put rightly together, make words. 

Words are signs of pictures or ideas in the mind. 
Ideas are pictures or notions of things mostly out of 
mind. 

4. Words, put rightly together, express thoughts. 

5. A thought is a group of ideas expressing a state of the 
mind; and the group of words which will express it is a sen- 
tence. 

Several thoughts about one thing, all expressed, make 
a composition. 

To be sure that you understand all of these statements, | 
will now give you some exercises to test your knowledge by 
them. Here, upon the board, are some groups of letters. 
Yell me whieh, if any. are words and which are not. 

eth enrge the new 
nwe sarsg green grass 
solko looks 

Why are some words, and some not’ Can you tell what 
idea each word represents’ Are the ideas represented by 
these words pictures of things in or out of the mind? Ar- 


range the letters of each group into words. Arrange the 
words of the second group into the expansion of a thought. 
How many thoughts can you express by these words differ- 
ently arranged’ Here are several other groups of words that 
you may arrange into sentences: 


1. It, very, grows, fast, warm, is, damp, weather, the, for, 
and. 

2. Everything, how, and, fresh, beautiful, appears. 

3. Spring, it, time, pleasant, is, when, all, begins, gay, 
and, look, to, happy, the. 
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Now arrange these four sentences into one group,and you 
will have a composition. CG, J. %. 


— The most expeditious and effective way of spelling by 
the syllables is simply to require a slight pause at the end © 
each. Asa rule. words should not be taken to pieces and 
each dealt with as if it were a whole. Not to speak of the 
waste of time, such a process does not racilitate the spelling, 
but the reverse; because it presents combinations of letters 
which the eye of the pupil has not noticed in their separate 
capacity, and strips the spelling of all association but that 
with the sound alone. Now, the spelling should be associated 
with the sound, provided it is previously associated with the 
sense and with the form of the word as presented to the eye, 
and it is for this purpose that the pupil is made to pronounce 
words when he spells them; but it is a false principle to asso- 


ciate it with the sound alone.” ~ 
Currie’s Principles and Practice of Common-school Education. 


— A problem which has recently attracted much atten- 
tion is this: Ina sehoo] of fifteen girls a rule has been laid 
down that they shall walk out every day in rows of three, but 
that the same two girls shall never come\together in the row. 
The rule is supposed to have been observed correctly for the 
six secular days. but when Sunday comes and they start for 
church, it is found impossible to observe it further. Can it 
have been correctly observed the six preeeding days / 


— The London Academy thinks it worth consideration — 
and we think so too, especially in these centennial years — 
whether the elements of modern politics may not be system 
atically taught in the upper classes of schools, instead of be- 
ing left entirely to debating societies and incidental allusions 
in historical lessons. 


— Competent authorities decide that the “ blackboard ~ 
should not be black in any part of it. Sea-green or delicate 
sky-blue are more agreeable to the eye, and set off the chalk 
with dazziing whiteness. 
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CuRREN’T Topics, 


Current Topics. 


— In Prof. Tyler’s article on Michigan University, published in the 
February number of Scribner’s Monthly, appears the following testi- 
mony to the successful results of the experiment of co-education at 
the University : 

‘* Having beea in happy operation for twenty-nine years as a uni- 
versity exclusively for men, in the year 1870 it opened its doors in all 
departments for the admission of women. According to the most re- 
cent returns, 117_of that sex are now availing themselves of the right to 
university instruction thus recognized. In the distribution whieh they 
have made of themselves among the several departments, there is no 
little significance —four of them have chosen the law, forty-seven med- 
icine, and sixty-six literature and science. Before 1870 there were seve- 
ral colleges in America which had adepted the system of co-education ; 
but all of these had adopted that system from the beginning. Michigan 
is the first university which, having begun its lifeand attained eminent 
success upon the old exclusive system, then deliberately incorporated 
upon itself the new and more comprehensive plan. The resolution to: 
do so was by no means a hasty one, or taken with much cheerfulness, 
It had been under consideration for twenty years, and when adopted at 
last, it was adopted with no little anxiety. Our experience of five years 
has, [ think, convinced everybody here that this anxiety was not well 
founded. Neither good order nor the scholarship of the University has 
suffered any harm from the presence of ladies in its class-rooms, while 
the physical disuster to the women themselves, which an eminent mned- 
ical wuthority has of late clearly demonstrated to be the penal conse- 
quences of feminine toil at the dry and arduous tasks of university 
study, have thus far strangely failed to make their appearance in this 
neighborhood — Indeed, the ladies here seem to thrive ludicrously well! 
under the rugged regimen to which they have been put; and their 
omission to verify the predictions of an a@ priori alarm is something 
bordering upon the cruel. A benevolent mind observing these things 
can hardly do less than utter a word of kindly caution to all persons 
who still desire to take unalleyed comfort in the doctrine that women 
are not fit for universities, or that universities are not fit for women: 
such persons should abjure the neighborhood of institutions like the 
University of Michigan, and faithfully limit themselves to speculative 
data.”’ 


— Some points worth careful noting and reflection are made by the 
Boston Herald against certain modern ideas of education. It contends 
that under the old method, when three, four, or six months’ schooling 
was all that a young person received in a year, the mind and muscle 
were better developed than under the present system. The paper says: 

‘“ A very few leading minds have in the last quarter of a century 
remodeled our school system upon their peculiar theories; and although 
their intentions have been of the best, the results have not been favora- 


ble to that best of all products of civilization, a sound mind in a sound 
body. The habits and circumstances of our people have changed so 
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much during the period to which we refer that we can not expect to 
adopt, except in some of their best features the good old ways of our 
fathers, when mental and physical development went hand in hand: 
but we can and we ought, in the interest of humanity as well as educa- 
tion, to find and adopt some better methods of culture than those which 
now prevail, or we shall as a people rapidly degenerate both in mind 
and body from year to year, and create a greater necessity for new alms- 
houses and lunatie asylums than that whie4 exists at present ; and the 
institutions named are to cost Massachus»tts $1,000,000 the present year. 
The modern idea of education is to eram the mind with all sorts and 
kinds of knowledge, rather than to train by reasonable supplies of men- 
tal pabulum mingled with large quantities of work and play, or, what 
is better, of both combined.” 


— Miss E. Clement, of Germantown, Pa., writes. to the National 
Teachers’ Monthly that steps have been taken toward the founding of 
an institution called the ‘Teachers’ Rest,” for the benefit of infirm 
and invalid teachers. She says: 


“The originators of this enterprise ate ladies who have been long 
personally engaged in teaching and the need of such an institution 
they know to have been painfully felt in cases that have come under 
their own observation. They think it is an object whieh will interest 
all members ef the profession ; and in appealing to the benevolent pub 
lic for aid in beginning their work, they look chiefly to the prosperous 
among their own number to provide for its continuance and extension. 
They have not preposed one gigantic establishment, but rather hope 
for a multiplication of small households in various localities, as they 
may be called for, as more conducive to that homelike atmosphere 
which it is so desirable to preserve. The object of ‘‘ The Rest’ is pri- 
marily for the reception of those who are worn out by a long course of 
teaching, and these may claim its care indefinitely ; but itis hoped also 
that its shelter may be extended to those temporarily out of employ or 
needing a short respite from work. As women of independent spirit — 
as teachers are apt to be—naturally shrink from applying for admission 
into a ‘ charitable institution,’ it is wished that this shall never be so 
regarded, A rate of board, $4 as a maximum, will be charged; but this 
will be reduced or remitted by the managers, ace rding to the circum- 
stances of the applicant. 

‘*A4 building has been selected for the beginning of the work, on 
the Hudson river, at Stony Point. It will accommodate 12 inmates 
About $6,000 are needed for the purchase and outfit of the building, and 
the committee on contributions ask for help in raising this ainount. 
Donations of furniture, househeld linen, ete., ete., would be most ac- 
ceptable, and promises of annual subscription to the fund of the ‘ Rest’ 
will also be gladly received. The institution will be a corporation.” 


The scheme appears to be commendable in all respects. 


— The Washington news of a few weeks ago included a paragraph 
to the effect that a new secret organization had its headquarters there, 
and already enrolled a membership of 15,000. It is called ‘‘The Free 
Sehool Guard,” and its objects are stated to be these: 


1. The Union and the Constitution — Liberty and Union forever. 
‘The preservation of our public institutions. 
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free from sectarian influences and control. No sectarian school to re- 
ceive State or national aid. 

3. The State or national government to provide for the education 
of every capable child. Education shall be compulsory. No education, 
no franchise. 

4. One term of six years for the President of the United States. 

5. Loyalty to the Government. 

6. Church property to be taxed. 

7. The President to be elected by a direet vote of the people. 

The declaration of principles is political, but not partisan. 

Its motto is ** Intelligence, Freedom, and Union,’’ and its watch- 
word, ‘* Preach a crusade against ignorance.”’ 


2. Free schools, free speech, and a free press. Public schools to be 


This society has taken a very large contract, and may better con- 
centrate its energies on a smaller job. The people, too, wiil need more 
light than the dark lantern will flash upon them now and then, before 
they second its efforts by their votes. 


— We have been much interested in the announcements of a new 
institution at Evanston, I[Il., called the *‘ School of Individual Instrue- 
tion.”’ Its plan is thus defined : 


1. Each learner takes only such studies as he or his friends select ; 
advances according to his own talent and application, without being 
held back or dragged along by classmates; and as scon as one study is 
completed is passed into another, without waitIng for others. If, for 
sickness or other cause, his studies are interrupted, he resumes where 
he left off, instead of skipping to recite with a class. 

2. Teachers, instead of spending their whole time in ‘ hearing ree- 
itations,’’ spend four days of each week in teaching, calling each learner 
in turn to their desks and giving him what help he needs, without{tak- 
ing the time of other students. 

3. The fifth day of each week is devoted to oral and written exam- 
inations, which in one-fifth of the time serve all the best uses of the 
daily class recitations usual in other schools. 


If this plan succeed, its success will go a long way to realize an im- 
portaut ideal of educational processes. But a note adds that ‘‘ whenev- 
er the class-method can be used to advantage, it will be resorted to’’ ; 
and we fear the temptation to use it will be so great that the school will 
run altogether in the old grooves by and by. 


— The Wisconsin Governor has this to say in his late message : 


‘Compulsion, except to prevent and punish crime, is not in ae- 
cordance with the spirit of our institutions, and is obnoxious to the 
American people. But, reflecting how essential it is to our political and 
social welfare that our inhabitants should be educated men and women, 
it is submitted to your candid consideration whether some penalty 
should not be imposed upon parents who deny their offspring that with- 
out which they inevitably become a danger and a disgrace to society.” 


— The usual meeting of the Ohio teachers will be held at Put-in 
Bay June 27-9, with cordial invitation to all the world. 
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- Years ago, a brief correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Thos. Hill, 
ex-President of Harvard University, led us to the fortunate procure’ 
ment of his pamphlet on The True Order of Studies. Reading it; we 
felt at once in the hands of a master. It opened to us a new field of ed- 
ucational philosophy. The opinions then formed, upon the basis of Dr. 
Hill’s theories and plans of early education, we have not had to change 
in the light of later studies and experience. And now that his fruitful 
papers on this topie have been revised, enlarged, and put in more endu- 
ring shape in an elegant little book, we commend it gratefully to all 
students of our profession, 31.90. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


— The great Bryant & Stratton Business Arithmetic, of nearly six 
hundred octavo pages, appears in a new and revised edition, demanded 
by the new standard of sterling exchange adopted in this country, and 
also by the general progress of commercial business. To meet these, 
new problems and tables have been added, and such other changes are 
made as bring the book abreast of the times. It may now, we should 
judge, be regarded as a fairly complete cyclopedia of practical arithme 
tie. Secarcely any case in the handling of numbers is likely to arise, for 
which its rules and examples do not provide. 52.50. Alfred Mason, 
publisher, New York 


—Another new book, whose superb typography, beauty of illustra- 
tion, and paper almost like plates of flexible ivory, prepossess the exam- 
iner at once in its favor, is The Elements of Physical Geography, by 
Prof. Houston, of the Central High School in Philadelphia. It is a 
bulletin of the latest information added to its several heads by travel 
and scientific inquiry, well incorporated with the facts longer known, 
and put in good shape for class-room use. The apparatus of study com- 
prises a clear syllabus at the end of each chapter. $1.75; for examina- 
tion, $1.00. Eldredge & Brother, 17 North Seventh st., Philadelphia. 


— The capital series of letters, prepared by Mr. Charles Nordhotf 
at first for the use of his son, and then printed under the name of Poli- 
tics for Young Americans, has been revised for a new edition expressly 
for schools and colleges. It is the only book of the kind, and a good 
one for its purpose, as we have said before in this magazine. Now and 
then the author, with the instinct of a newspaper man, has expressed 
himself pretty positively as to matters that are yet in lively contrever- 
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«y ; but these can easily be tided over by the skillful teacher. 31.25. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


-— The same publishers print the American edition of Prof. Cairnes’ 


hooks on political economy. The smaller of these, The Character and 
Logical Method of Political Economy, is well adapted to use in the 
higher schools, or to private reading as a masterly prolegomenon to the 
whole subject. It may well have a place in the studies for eitizenship, 
vhich should be prominent in all our academic curricula during these 
years of blessed centennial memory. $1.50. 

— A handsome little Manual of Rules of Order for Deliberative As- 
semblies, by Maj. Heury M. Robert, helps to meet another want of the 
times. In a country where associated effort is one of the most conspic- 
nous features of social organization, and public meetings consequently 
ibound, it is desirable to have many good chairmen, debaters, and par- 
jiamentarians. In their equipment for service they will find this now 
book useful and correet. 75 cents. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

— Prof. D. Eckley Hunter, of Bloomington, Ind., has made an im- 
portant addition to a former pamphlet of his, and republished it under 
the title, Object Lessons in Arithmetic and Inveutive Drawing. It 
seems to us admirably fitted to elementary work in these branches. A 
full set of the accompanying counters and the pamphlet of directions 
cost but a dollar; a dozen boxes, $9. We have used the Helps to His- 
tory, a set of card games by the same author, and would cordially com- 
mend their usefulness in the school or family. 75 cents. 

Donnelley, Loyd & Co., of Chicago, are publishing a cheap series of 
reprints under the general title of ‘‘ The Lakeside Library,’ atonly ten 
eents each. They send us Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Tour of the World in Eighty 
Days,” otherwise printed as a ten-shilling book, but now to be had, in 
good print and paper and with eight engravings, forasingledime. We 
cheerfully add this series to our cheap library for teachers. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

Prof. George 8S. Morris, of Michigan University, is author of an ad- 
mirable lecture on The Philosophy of Art, delivered to one of his class- 
es, and since publighed in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy and 
also in pamphlet form Sheehan & Co., of Ann Arbor, announce a 
new book on The Analysis of Plants, by Prof. Harrington, ef the Uni- 
versity, which we doubt not will be a good thing. They are to publish 
two editions, one for common schools, with blanks for 60 analyses, and 
a “university edition,’’ with 130 blanks Prof. Alex. Winchell, for- 
merly of Michigan University, has lately published several pamphlets, 
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one containing popular sketches of the topography, climate, and geolo- 
gy of Michigan ; another on the Diagonal System in the Physical Fea- 
tures of Michigan ; another on the Unity of the Physical World; and 
a fourth, Thoughts on Causation Some of the new dooks are Quack- 
enbos’s Illustrated School History of the World, Marcel’s Rational 
Method in French, Thompson’s Social Science and National Economy, 
Philbrick’s American Union Speaker, Westlake’s How to Write Let- 
ters, March’s Athenagoras, in the series of Christian classics; an Eng- 
lish translation of Bishop Dupanloup’s treatise on The Child ; Shaw’s 
translation of Zschokke’s History of Switzerland; an American edition 
of Thomas Arnold’s Manual of English Literature; Pendleton’s Text- 
book of Scientifie Agriculture EK. Steiger, of New York, will bring 
out Kiddle & Schem’s Cyclopzedia of Edueation early in the season 
A. 5. Barnes & Co. will make a great success of their new Centenary 
History of the United States, to be published shortly in two editions. 
A Students’ Manual of English Literature, by the Rev. O. L. Jen- 
kins, expressly for Catholic schools, is in press...... Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce Prof. Tyler’s Survey of Ameriean Literature for early publica- 
tion; also The Elements of Psychology and The Science of Ethics, two 
new books by Prof. Day, of Yale College...... Harper & Bros. will issue 
an Homeric Dictionary, illustrated, by the Rev. R. J. Keep, long our 
Consul at Athens; also a new edition of Hooker’s excellent Text-book 
of Chemistry...... Macnie’s Algebraical Equations is in the press of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co Adapted translations of the best English text-books on 
geography and physical science now appear almost monthly in Japan, 
and sell largely. Many of our terms have to be paraphrased. Dyna- 
mite they render as ‘‘the powerful thing,’ torpedo ‘ the under-water 
burster,’’ ete. The chief mischief is that each writer chooses bis own 
paraphrase for polarization, spectroscope, protoplasm, and the like 
Union in Christ is an excellent union, undenominational, illustrated 
monthly ; 60 cents a year, 25 cents to ministers and agents. Sent on 
trial three months, with best terms to agents. Address H. A. King, 37 
Park Row, New York. Box 2289...... ‘*Mind” is the unique title of a 
new quarterly review of psychology and philosophy, started in London 
and contributed to by Herbert Spencer, Lewes, Bain, and others of note. 
The Brooklyn Journal of Education has gone to New York; the 
American Naturalist from Salem to Boston; a School World has been 
started in Chicago; and the Mississippi Teacher has been revived 
‘The Christian is the best paper I get,’’ says Mr. Spurgeon, the great 
London preacher. This large sixteen-page, illustrated dollar monthly 
will be sent postpaid to any address three months for ten cents, or to 
ministers free, by the publisher, H. L. Hastings, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR TILE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. — FEBRUARY. 


Geography.—Name the principal natural divisions of land. 

Name the oceans in the order of their size. 

Give, in miles, the greatest and the shortest length a degree of 
longitude can have. 

In which zone does most rain fall, and why ? 

Name the political divisions through which the two tropical cir- 
cles, respectively, pass. 

Give the location of the following bays : Conception, Fundy, Cam- 
peachy, Biscay, and Bengal. 

Give the boundaries of Indiana and of Pennsylvania. 

What is the most important country in South America? Why is 
it the most important ? 

Which coast of Great Britain is most indented by bays and other 
oceanic inlets ? 

Give the names and location of the two principal rivers in Africa, 

Grammar.—W hat is the object of classifying some commen nouns 
as collective nouns? 

For what purpose do nouns have number? 

Define the relative pronoun, and illustrate its use. 

How is the progressive form of the verb formed ? 

How is the possessive case of nouns generally formed? Illustrate 
by using the nouns boy and man. 

Write the conjunctions that correspond to the following: Neither, 
whether, both, neither. 

Write the future, indicative, active and passive of the verb teach, 
in full. 

Is the following wrong? If so, correct it,and give therule. ‘‘ He 
has finished his work last week.” 

Parse the words in italics: Go fo the ant, thou sluggard. 

Write the analysis of the following sentence: ‘ A verb agrees with 
its subject in number and person.”’ 

Arithmetic.—Define the terms used in multiplication. 

Upon what does the denomination of the product depend in multi- 
plication? Illustrate. 

Divide the least common multiple of the nine digits by the great- 
est common divisor of 231 and 273. 

How many pounds of chalk will balance 10 pounds of gold ? 

A pile of wood is 15 feet long, 10 feet wide, and § feet high. What 
is it worth, at $7.50 per cord ? 

Divide a common fraction by a common fraction, and from the 
process deduce a rule. 

Define ratio. Define proportion. Illustrate each. 

A and B can perform a piece of work in 8 days: B alone in 15 days. 
In what time can A perform it alone? 

When the principal, rate, and interest are given, how do you find 
the time? Illustrate. 

Philadelphia is 75° 20’ west longitude: Berlin is 12° east longitude. 
When it is 10 A. M. at Berlin, what is the time at Philadelphia ? 


3i 
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U. S. History.—Give an account of the settlement of Pennsylvania, 

What was the purpose of the “Stamp Act’? 

The colonies thought the Stamp Act unjust, and rebelled. Why 
should not the people of Indiana rebel against the payment for stamps 
on legal documents now ” 

Who was king of Great Britain during the Revolutionary War? 
And what was his character 

What form of government succeeded the colonial ? 

Physiology.—W iat is an organ ? 

What part of the nervous system is specially devvuted to keeping 
up respiration and circulation ? 

W hat care should the teeth receive? Why such care? . 

Why is the practice of eating between meals a bad one? 

How should the seats of the schooi room be arranged with refer- 
ence to the light? 

Theory and Practice.—In teaching reading, what use do you make 
of the pictures in the reading-books ? 

What is the purpose | of this examination ? 

Do you consider one’s ability to answer these questions as conclu- 
sive evidence of his competency to take charge of a common school ? ‘4 

If additional tests are necessary to demonstrate a person’s compe- 
tency to manage and instruct a school, please name them and tell how 
they can be applied? 

What is a “ leading question ’’? Give an example. 

OrFricIAL.—The annual report of the State Superintendent was 
submitted to the Governor about Jan. 24. It shows that the total enu- 
meration of school children for the year ending Nov. 1, 1875, was 667,- 
736, being an increase against ’74 of 13,372. The illiterate children of 10 

to 21 years old do not exceed 5,000, while the census of 1870 places the 
number at 26,783. Enrolled in the schools, 502,562, 95 per cent of chil- 
dren between 6 and 15 receiving instruction, 30,000 of them in private 
schools. Averaze length of school year, 120 days; schoo)-houses built, 
2; total school-houses, 9,307; teachers, 13,134; graded schools, 396, 
....5ome late decisions of the Superintendent are summarized as fol- 
low: A teacher ought to receive pay for national holidays, but its col- 
lection by law depends on the contract. Teaehers in towns incorpora- 
ted are not required to attend township institutes. A teacher should 
have a valid license at the beginning of every term for which he is em- 
ployed, and no trustee is justified in paying school funds to.an unlicensed 
teacher. The children of a district may voluntarily meet on Sunday at 
the school-house, with the permission of the trustee; but they can not 
be compelled to so assemble. The school board of a town or city has an 
undoubted right to discharge a teacher for incompetency, but he may 
appeal to the courts. ‘The school house is under charge of the trustee, 
and not of the teacher, except for tbe time being; and the former can 
allow the use of the house evenings for reasonable purposes. He should 
make such contracts with parties using the house as will protect it and 


leave it in reasonable order for the school during the day. 
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A State Convention of County Superintendents has been called to 
meet in Indianapolis May 17 and 18. It is expected that the following 
topics will be treated: How to organize the educational forces of the 
State so as to secure more economical, efficient, and systematic insti- 
tute work: President Jones, of the State Normal School. How can the 
Superintendent accomplish the most good at official visits? Supt. Car- 
n-y, of Jennings county. How can we use teachers’ monthly reports, 
and what should they contain? Supt. Harlan, of Marion. How to or- 
ganize and conduct township teachers’ institutes : Supt. Macpherson, of 
Wayne. What has been done, and what can be done, toward grading 
the country schools? Supt. Moury, of Elkhart. What is the legitimate 
work of the County Board of Education? Supt. Siler, of Parke. How 
to convince the people that county supervision is essential to the high- 
est success of the country schools: Supt. Good, of Wabash. General 
suggestions by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Very favorable excursion rates to the Centennial Exposition have 
been made for the teachers of Indiana. At stated times between May 
and October excursions will start from Indianapolis, upon which $42 
will pay railway fare and hotel-bills (without dinner) in Philadelphia 
for ten days, or $32 for five days’ stay and the round-trip ticket. Notice 
of intention to join the excursion should be sent by teachers or students 
to Prof. J. J. Mills, Indianapolis, with $2 for necessary expenses, and a 
certificate entitling the sender to excursion rates will be returned, also 
full information as to times and places of starting, routes, ete. The val- 
ue of this trip, in a purely educational point of view, will be incalcula- 
ble; and we recommend every teacher who can save or borrow the 
money to make it......The Indianapolis Journal says: ‘ Prof. Smart, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, is busying himself in prepariug 
the display to be made by and for Indiana schools at the Centennial Ex- 
position ; and as he is seconded and assisted in-the work by Prof. Gow, 
Secretary of the Indiana Centennial Committee, himself as enthusiastic 
a worker in the cause as Prof. Smart, the work promises to be weil and 
most satisfactorily done. Already tables have been completed giv- 
ing the growth of the schools in every county by periods of five years 
since the organization of the present school system in 1855. There will 
also be a bird’s-eye view of every city in the State, showing the num- 
ber and location of the school-houses contained inthem. Then, in addi- 
tion to these, there will be photographic views of the principal school- 
buildings in the State, indicating the attention that is paid to the archi- 
tectural appearance of the school-houses. A large number of these are 
already in the hands of Prof. Smart. A plan for arranging the display 
has been drafted by Prof. Gow, who will perfect and complete it soon. 
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There is no doubt that Indiana will do herself credit at the Exposition, 
at least in the matter of setting forth the beauties and advantages of 
her common school system.” The Lafayette Journal has the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ A neat model of the new Tippecanoe school building has just 
been completed by Henry V. Pixley, from drawings made by J. W. 
McLain, the architect. It is intended to be sent to the Centennial, 
Everything is complete, even the stairways in the different rooms in 
the interior of the building clear down to the closets and cloak-rooms, 
We understand that models of the other school-buildings will also be 
made for the same purpose. The one referred to is about three feet by 
twe in size.’ Aud the Plymouth Democrat has this: ‘The city 
schools of Plymouth are now preparing examination papers, to be bound 
in volumes ready for the Centennial exhibit. Not only are the high- 
school and grammar grades preparing papers, but the examinations ex- 
tend through the entire grades, The lowest primary grades are fur- 
nishing written pencil-work which is surprising even to the teachers, 
for its legibility and correctness. It is the intention of Supt. Chase and 
the Board of Education not only to have their magnificent school build- 
ing represented through various plans and designs, but to have the class 
work of the pupils, which is no less interesting, fully exhibited. These 
examinations are conducted in accordance with directions from the 
committee at Indianapolis, and are therefore very rigid ; Lut the pupils 
thus far, we are informed, have proven themselves able for the work, 
both intellectually and physically.’”’ All which is very good, but no 
more than was to be expected of the Plymouth schools Very general 
and efficient preparation for the Centennial seems to have been made 
by the educators of the State. At some points, notably in Fort Wayne 
and Indianapolis, parents have made some trouble about the engaging 
of their children thus; but no serious obstruction has resulted. 


A Summer School of Science and Physical Culture is being organ- 
ized in Indianapolis, for a six-weeks excursion through Kentucky and 
Tennessee, visiting many of the best localities for scientific observation 
and the collection of specimens, also some noted battle-fields. It will 
be in charge of Prof. Ernest Copeland, of Cornell University. Instrue- 
tion will be given as to birds, reptiles, and fishes by Prof. Jordan, and 
in botany by Prof. H. E. Copeland, both of the Indianapolis schools. 
The school is limited to twenty, and will leave Indianapolis July 11. 


The nomination of the Republican party for Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction excited considerable interest. Besides the names pre- 
sented to the convention, Prof, Bell, of the School Journal (who ought 
in all justice and fitness to have not only the nomination, but the place) 
Prof. Oleott (who withdrew his name in a published card), ex-President 
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Shortridge, Prof. Gow, and Supt. Merrill, of Lafayette, were mentioned 
in various quarters. The actual vote of the convention was: For O. H. 
Smith, of Rockport, 1,536} ; John W. Cowen, of Angola, 2543; Jos. B. 
Troop, of Orange county, 67; John Lavarty, of Green, 28. Prof. Smith 
is a native of Indiana, now in his 45th year; a graduate of Asbury in 
1856, since Principal of several academies, and now Superintendent of 
the Rockport public schools...... The convention of the Independent of 
Greenback party nominated for State Superintendent the Rev. R. 8. 
Blount, of Green county. We know nothing of his antecedents. 


A line from ex-Supt. Walter S. Smith, of Marion county, gives us 
the gratifying intelligence that the Court, upon a re hearing, decides in 
his favor the Superintendency suit. We have not seen the text of the 
decision, but understand it to be against the validity of the last County 
Superintendents’ Act, and to affirm the right of Prof. Smith to the Su- 
perintendency in his county. 

The Northern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso, reached an 
enroliment of one thousand on the 29th ult. The success of this school 
is something marvelous, and we are glad to be assured that its merits 
eorrespond to its prosperity The spring term of the State Normal 
School will begin March 29, and end June 27. Tho announcement in- 
cludes the following: ‘t The State can not afford to maintain a normal 
school whose efficiency is not of the highest order. The character of 
the instruction and training of the State Normal Sehool, for its thor- 
oughness and completeness in the field it occupies, commands the res- 
pect and eonfidence of the leading educators of the country.’’ All of 
which we understand to be amply justified by the facts...... Profs. T. H. 
Dunn and R. G. Boone open a normal school at Clayton, in Hendricks 
eounty, about the first of April. The former won much praise for bril- 
liant blackboard work and scholarly explanations at the last county in- 
stitute in Hendricks, and the normal schools conducted by himself and 
Prof. Boone last summer were highly reputed. He will answer all in- 
quiries addressed to bim at Brownsburg The Union High School and 
Normal Institute at Westfield, Hamilton Co., opens its spring term 
March 20. Prof. John Pennington has charge of the normal depart- 
ment, which is sufficient guaranty of its excellence. .He says: ‘‘ We 
aim to make this department complete in every respect, and second to 
none in the State.’’ Prof. Stanley, in charge of the High School, is as- 
sisted in teaching geography and natural history by his experience as a 
member of the American transit-of-Venus expedition. The whole in- 
stitution is conducted on the principle that ‘‘ character is better than 
scholarship.’’......A normal school is deseribed as ‘‘ fully organized”’ at 
Centreville, Wayne county. 
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It is pretty late for reports of the county institutes ; but we have a 
terse, well-put one from Lake county that must go in: ‘*Our County 
Institute met at Crown Point Dec. 27, 1875. We had the largest enroll- 
ment ever Known in the county, reaching 207. Seventy-four teachers 
at present engaged in teaching in the county were in attendance. E. 
M. Chaplin, of Warsaw, was with us two days, and Prof. W. H. Fer- 
tich, of Yorktown, was with usoneday. The labors of these gentlemen 
were well received, and they both have the thanks of the institute. 
Prof. Fertich gave an elocutionary entertainment on Friday evening, 
which was certainly very creditable to the gentleman. The teachers of 
the county worked faithfully, and are deserving of great praise.” 
The registry of the county institute in Fert Wayne, held the last week 
in January, mounted up to quite three hundred and thirty three—a 
famous record for old Allen county. A very good meeting was had, 
of course. At its close a fine gold watch was presented to Supt. Hille- 
gass by the teachers of the county, the presentation speech being made 
in elegant terms by Miss Louisa J. Butler, ef Fort Wayne. 


A State collegiate contest of oratory occurred at Greencastle on the 
evening of the 22d ult. The first honor was borne away by young Mr. 
Edwards, of Franklin College; the second by Mr. Woodward, of the 
Northwestern Christian University Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, late 
editor of the National Teacher, has been unanimously elected President 
of Purdue University, to the great gratification of the friends of the in- 
stitution. He will receive a salary of $3,000 a year The following is 
the sense of the Board of Trustees of Asbury University: ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the entire harmony which now prevails in the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, and the very efficient and thorough manner in which every 
member of the Board of Instructors is doing his work is a source of 
gratification to us, and furnishes abundant reason for congratulation to 
all friends of the University.’ Nearly five hundred students attend — 
a larger number than ever before. The new building, which has long 
stood unfinished, is to be completed for the library by next Commence- 
ment. Prof. A. A. Griffith recently closed a course in elocution there. 
Washington’s birthday was handsomely observed with an address by 
President Martin and a poem by Prof. Hopkins...... The Faculty of the 
Northwestern Christian University now ordain that each absence from 
recitation shall detract one per cent from the student’s class standing, 
whether excused or not. Much indignation was evoked by this rule, 
and for a time there was serious talk of a genera] stampede from the in- 
stitution...... Notre Dame University has 96 pupils in book-keeping, in 
charge of Prof. Tong Wabash College has expelled A. J. Dipboye, 
the author of the outrageous burlesques on the junior exhibition last 
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term...... New buildings are to be erected for Bourbon College, toaccom- 
modate the increasing number of students...... The pupils in all depart- 
ments of Oxford Academy number 200. The Tribune says that all the 
teachers have given full satisfaction. 

Prof. Doernickel, who has charge of the Musical Department at 
Bourbon College, has a new music-book in press...... Prof. Burrington, 
formerly of Smithson College, Logansport, in order to secure a balance 
of $416 salary due him, has sued three of the subscribers to the college 
fund The Valparaiso Vidette has the following deserved compliment: 
“ Superintendent McFetrich works hard to advance the school inter- 
ests of Porter county. He is the right man in the right place.” 

Supt. Paris, of Randolph county, has undertaken to edit an educational 
column in the Union City Times. An exchange thinks that, ‘if it 
contained more original articles, it would be more interesting.’’...... Prof. 
E. M. Chaplin, of Warsaw, the thorough-going agent of Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co., had a season of severe sickness lately, disabling him from 
labor for a time; but the firm generously refused to abate bis pay for 
the time thus lost...... Prof. Frank McAlpine has removed his printing 
materials from Syracuse, and started the ‘* News’’ at Milford, in Kos- 
ciusko county Miss Kate Steere, Principal of the Ninth District 
School, Indianapolis, died in that city a few weeks ago, and her fellow- 
teachers voted a suitable and tender tribute to her memory. Miss Hen- 
rietta Schrake has been promoted to the place thus vacated Prof. T. 
H. Shoub has resigned from the Butler schools, to go into business at 
Auburn. He is succeeded by Mr. James McCurdy Prof. F. M. La- 
cey, formerly of Marion, is now teaching in Tokio (Peking), Japan 
Two attempts have been made to burn the office occupied by the Fowl- 
er Democrat, edited by W. B. Maddock, formerly teacher of the public 
schools in that place Mr. C. L. Dreese, a prominent teacher in Elk- 
hart county, was recently married to Miss Sarah E. Kilpatrick 
schoo!master named Isaac N. Gustin closed up his schoo] suddenly on 
the 11th inst., at Milton, Wayne county, and ‘‘ jumped the town,” with 
liabilities unprovided for to the amount of nearly $1,700 A teacher 
in Jackson township, DeKalb county, has had his license revoked by 
Supt. Barns for immorality — among other things, occupying of nights 
his school-house for gambling purposes. 

An excellent set of rules and regulations has been promulgated by 
the Lagrange County Board, to which Supt. Cosper adds valuable in- 
structions to teachers and a good course of graded instruction for the 
country schools...... ‘The pupils of the Indianapolis High School lately 
performed a dramatized version of Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
for the benefit of the Centennial fund. It drew a crowded house, and 
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‘*reflected immense credit both upon the pupils and their teachers,’ 
says acity paper. The night school at the Newsboys’ Home has been 
discontinued, the number of pupils attending not justifying its main- 
tenance......The February report of the South Bend schools exhibits an 
enrollment of 1488; average number belonging, 1298.43; average daily 
attendance, 1200.26; av. daily absence, 98.17; percentage of daily at- 
tendance, 92.44; cases of truancy, 10; of tardiness, 102; minutes lost by 
tardiness, 1582; neither absent nor tardy since beginning of term, 322; 
visitors, 487. First prize chromo to Miss Patterson’s school ; second to 
Miss Betts’s; third, Miss Stewart’s; fourth, Miss Sharpe’s. A Fort 
Wayne paper has the following squib: ‘“‘ The senior class of the South 
Bend High School is discussing the question, ‘ Does kissing roughen 
the cheeks ?’ All are willing te become martyrs to science.”’ A fine 
$600 Rogers upright piano has been bought for the High School Jan. 
report at Elkhart: Enrolled, 1184; total enrollment to date, 1303; ave- 
rage No. belonging, 1078.1; av. daily attendance, 1006.3 ; percent. daily 
attendance, 93.34; times tardy, 273; cases of truancy, 22; not absent or 
tardy, 484; visitors, 94......The Mishawaka schools were officially in- 
spected recently by Supt. Irwin, of Fort’ Wayne, member of the State 
Board of Education. A fine 19-inch globe, for geometrical purposes, 
and valuable apparatus to illustrate natural philosophy, have been add- 
ed to the high-school equipment. Many interesting additions are also 
being made to the cabinet, which is now reckoned the finest belonging 
to any school in Northern Indiana......We have this item from Laporte : 
‘** Miss Spencer established a post office in the Grove School on St. Val- 
entine’s day, and ail her scholars were either the senders or recipients 
of tender epistles suitable to the occasion. The fair postmistress was 
not forgotten, as she was made happy by receiving a number of poetie 
effusions from her little pupils.”’ From the Steuben Co. Republican : 
**Angola may well be proud of her schools. There never was a time 
when more interest was taken in educational matters im this village, 
and there never was a more gratifying condition of the sehools. They 
are wel! attended and supported, as well as conducted. The Academy 
is enjoying a degree of popularity unsurpassed, and for efficiency and 
advantages has not its superior in this entire region of the West.’’...... 
The Catholics of Logansport have established free publie schools, exelu- 
sively under their own control...,..A lyceum has been organized by the 
Valparaiso High School. Supt. Banta gives it personal supervision...... 
Of the 1,000 pupils enrolled in the Madison schools, 400 were out at one 
time on account of measles...... Prof. Stauffer, of Argos, is holding night 
sessions for the benefit of pupils preparing to teach......Albion will have 
a $15,300 school-house, in place of the burned one. 
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